Looking Glass: 
Islands of Despair, Islands of Hope 


Syed Salluaddin Pasha is one of India’s leading dance therapists who conducted a 
series of workshops, under the APPAN-UNESCO post Tsunami stress relief therapy 
project, with various tribes of Andaman Nicobar Islands in Oct-Nov 2005. He speaks 
with Lada Guruden Singh about the impact of the workshops on the people there and 
his own life changing experiences. 


Lada Guruden Singh (LGS): What was the first impression you gathered when you reached 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands? 


Syed Sallauddin Pasha (SSP): Since Andaman and Nicobar islands are known to be one of 
the most exotic natural habitats to some of the world’s rare species, I was shocked to the 
bone to see the extent of physical and psychological damage that the Tsunami had wrecked 
on the people living here. Most of the tribes that I worked with have lived in their own 
insulated world for centuries together. Tsunami came as a rude shock, changed their lives 
forever and created a disconnect between them and the nature. It was extremely unnerving to 
sce the fear in the eyes of these people who had lived in peace with nature ever since they 
made these islands their homes. 


So, my first task was to bring them back to nature and restore their close relationship with it, 
mainly the sea. Since I was working with tribes, I wanted to ensure that they were able to 
rekindle their faith in their own cultural practices and move on. It was vital that these people 
were provided with stress relief therapy through therapeutic theatre techniques. 


LGS: Which tribes did you work with and what were the therapeutic tools used by you to 
provide them relief? 


SSP: I mainly worked with Katchal, Nicobari , Ranchi Tribes and Andhra fishermen from the 
Little Andaman. We named the workshop, “Another Tsunami”. Our idea was to make the 
victims relive the pain and trauma so that they could reach a state of catharsis. Meditation, 
laughter therapy. touch therapy, going back to nature, were some basic activities that helped 
these people come face to face with their pain and suffering. We tried to build a community 
culture for these people so that they could meet any such future calamity collectively. That 
would ensure that emotional trauma suffered by one individual on his/her own could be 
divided into a number of people and its effect therefore lessened, We also identified select 
members from each tribes who could lead the efforts in rehabilitation of their community. 
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Children from Katchal tribes participating in relief Tsunami camp 
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LGS: Can you share your experience with some of these tribes and were there any particular 
instances that became unforgettable for you? 


SSP: My first interaction was with Katchal Tribes from the Katchal Islands, which are a 
group of Nicobar Islands. It is a remote tribal area and was one of the worst tsunami affected 
regions. Almost 15,000 people lost their lives in that one big wave, which left hundreds of 
children orphaned. 

Even though elders too participated in the workshops, I was particularly interested in 
interacting with children because they were the most vulnerable victims of Tsunami catastro- 
phe. It was indeed a moving experience to see the enthusiasm of the children who came 
running for the workshops. Introductory workshops started with laughter therapy, medita- 
tion and simple breathing—relaxing techniques. Children enjoyed these the most. Later all 
of them took part in dance—movement therapy, which made them relax and feel more posi- 
tive. In any case, dance is the most effective tool in releasing the stress from body because 
when you dance, your body and mind are involved in unison 

Though it was very late in the day—almost a full year later—I felt it was something they 
really needed. They felt this could have been done immediately after the Tsunami. Their 
every day routine forced them to remember the Tsunami. The memory of their loss was 
difficult to forget. 

I felt glad when these people unanimously decided that even after I was gone they will get 
together with other members of different communities to practice the dance-movement therapy 
and other techniques taught to them by me. 

While children enjoyed spontaneously, older people came out of curiosity, when they 
found it interesting and useful. I was particularly taken in by the need for survival of some of 
these people, among them six year old Minee who lost her father, mother and elder sister. 

It was important for the community to realise that it had a social and cultural responsibility 
to take care of its weaker members and their efforts made me feel secure about the future that 
waited for them. 

My most gut wrenching experience was at Hut Bay, a small Island of the Andaman group. 
Our boat could not land at the passengers’ jetty (the wall which protects the mainland). Since 
it was damaged by the Tsunami ,the landing is now at the cargo ships’ landing place instead 
of the wharf for passengers. 

As soon as I entered Hut Bay—Little Andaman Island, I felt I was entering into a primeval 
land from which there was no escape. This land had stomached so many lives that it was still 
Teverberating with the wailings of helpless souls. I could see that everything in visibility was 
upside down, the buildings, trees, damaged pillars of homes, broken church walls. I felt my 
heart palpitating. It was a scary and shuddering experience because the sea had swallowed 
everything. 

Even a year after the tragedy most of the people were homeless: many children had lost 
their parents. The more I saw, the more I heard the experiences of the inmates of the Tsunami 
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camps, the more I felt I was witnessing something I will never be able to forget in my entire 
life. 

LGS: Talking about the unforgettable experiences, what were the ways in which the people 
tried to “forget” the experience of Tsunami? 


SSP: 1 remember provoking members of the Nicobari Tribes and asking them to take on the 
sea which had birthed Tsunami! Each one of them sang in a brave, high-pitched voice, 
addressing the sea and almost challenging it, saying ... 


No Tsunami will affect us... . 
We didn’t face anything bad. . .. 

We are fine and remain fine. 

O! rain gods save us, serve us with rain to harvest 

and be able to produce bread 

for our children and families. 

As luck would have it, the festival of lights was around the corner. So I took the festival 
as an opportune time to conduct a series of workshops for these people. In fact, when 
I visited the Nicobari tribes they already knew about me, and my work through some of the 
earlier participants. They were happy to receive me at Harminder Tsunami relief camp. It was 
wonderful to see their culture and know how they make flowers for their dead ones in one 
place. They sang traditional songs and moved their body rhythmically during this activity. 

The workshop began with children dancing tribal dances. Later ] was amazed to see how 
beautifully they danced, even to the melodies of Hindi movie songs. Workshop continued 
amidst a coconut tree plantation. Mostly young people participated in this workshop. It was 
enthralling to see them dance with complicated steps and sing, holding their hands. They 
liked the way I was giving them creative ideas on how to improvise their own tribal dances. 
This inspired them to try to remember and bring back forgotten tribal movements into their 
dance. 

It was an exhilarating workshop. Each participant danced until he or she was visibly 
relived of his or her inner pain and stress. They felt very relaxed and said that this was the 
very first time, in a long, long while that they had danced with such involvement and even 
tried to remember the movements that they had forgotten. This experience, they said, had 
healed their souls and they intended to continue the practice as often as possible. 

Watching Nicobari Tribes dancing in the middle of a coconut tree plantation inspired me 
to make a study of how beautifully and naturally they make their living abodes, their huts and 
how they conduct their livelihood, mainly of fishing. It was good to know natural methods of 
keeping the houses cool using bamboo knitting. 

I was particularly amazed to see Zita Rachael, 24-year-old woman from Nicobari commu- 
nity. She was dancing very complicated steps and movements. Some of the steps looked like 
they had similarities to the Indian classical style of Kuchipudi. This is what I needed. I focused 
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on her as I felt she was going to be the one who could bring back the community’s faith in 
themselves by invigorating its own culture. I gave her special lessons on how to use chore- 
ography combining Nicobari tribal movements with classical dance styles of Bharatanatyam 
and Kathak and asked her to keep the flame burning bright even after I was gone. 

The success of the workshop opened the doors for the highly isolated Nicobari Commu- 
nity to feel that they were part of something bigger. Participants felt they wanted their 
community the take part in this and future workshops. 


LGS: How did the community leadership help you in this initiative? 


SSP: This was something I thought about seriously. The problem of getting together each 
member of the tribe was very difficult in a short time. I selected those who could serve as 
group leaders from each of the tribes. They had to be willing to associate for a Jong term with 
each tribe. I gave them intensive training of therapeutic theatre. I made it a point that they 
would henceforth use these therapeutic techniques/tools to do community rehabilitation 
and work towards ultimately constructing a community cultural center in their respective 
tribal camps. 

I called my workshop, “Tsunami heals the Tsunamis” and asked every participant to 
enact his or her own story; each of them chose their own actual story as an activity. Later 
I combine these stories. This produced a brilliant script, and there was no need to direct any 
one. The performance was on the Tsunami attacking them, here and now. They remembered 
each and every difficult moment they had gone through. They enacted how their abodes 
were so unexpectedly hit by earthquake and waves of water and how their families reacted to 
everything in and around them, with so much conviction that it looked as if one more tsunami 
had come. 

So many stories, so much of pain, so much loss of life, a never ending tale of tragedy in 
which each person had his or her own story to tell—from those who had lost some members 
of their families and their property to those who lost just about everything. 

Enacting the Tsunami by the tsunamis at the workshops removed their tsunami trauma. 
I had tears in my eyes. This therapeutic theatre activity actually endowed them with a great 
strength! It was however really sad to know the way some of them had casually walked into 
the jaws of tragedy. 27-year-old Pranav Das was one such member. He was travelling in a bus 
with his grandfather when an earthquake occurred. They immediately got down from the bus 
and took a short route to reach Hut Bay. But before they could do that, Tsunami came and 
washed them away. Pranav was saved but his grandfather died. 

LGS: So, how did Pranav and other community leaders like him decide to continue the work 
even after your workshop was over? 


SSP: The community leaders decided that they will talk to the village Panchayat and Tehsildar, 
the district official, to construct a community cultural center for tsunami-affected families. 
They also said that they would meet at least two days in a week to conduct community- 
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based rehabilitation through the therapy techniques taught to them by me. 

Most interestingly, they resolved to meet the disabled people and members of their 
families, when ever and wherever it was possible, to conduct a workshop and interact with 
them. Moreover, they added that they would help the tribal communities to practice song 
and dance activities and meet regularly to interact with one another. 


LGS: Can you share your experience with people of special abilities during these work- 
shops? 


SSP; I remember with fondness two children who were given Aqua Therapy. Six-year-old 
Jogaram is suffering from Down syndrome. When I took him out to the sea he felt it was very 
good. This was the first time he had come out of the house and experienced the sea after the 
tsunami struck. He told me about how, initially, he remembered the tsunami with fear and was 
scared of water, but now he felt he was actually enjoying himself. Tamil speaking Premlata 
from Tamil Nadu, too came out of her house for the first time after Tsunami, She too repeated 
the same sentiment of happiness and relief. She actively participated in the therapeutic 
theatre workshop and responded to touch therapy most effectively. Though in the begin- 
ning she was a bit hesitant with playing in the water but later she became free and started 


floating on the sea. 
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When Jogaram initially participated in aqua therapy, he ran away from the water. After 
motivation, he started touching water but then running away. However, a little later, after 
patient motivation, he started feeling good and started to touch, feel, stamp and even dance 
on the surface of the water. This development made him do the activity again and again. 
When Jogaram and Premlata joined hands, they started helping each other. This helped 
these children overcome their fear of water and reduced their psycho trauma significantly. 

This whole experience proved to me that the arts don’t just entertain, don’t just titillate 
and distract the inner being but that , most importantly, they empower each and every one of 
us with new sources of strength and energy to carry on with life’s daily joys and sorrows. 


© Test and photographs: APPAN-UNESCO Post Tsunami Stress Therapy Project 


